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Breakers lash the shore line near Whispering Pines, on the Nevada side, to reflect one of Lake Tahoe's wintry moods. 


In contrast, summertime affords opportunity to loll, or take it easy, on the soft, sandy beach at Zephyr Cove. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


Many beautiful vistas of 
lake, forest, and mountain, 
open to view as one travels 
over the smooth paved Nevada 
Highway which skirts the 
eastern shore of Lake Tahoe 
for its entire distance from 
State Line on the south to 
Cal-Neva on the north. It is 
indeed a difficult task to deter- 
mine which view possesses the 
greatest lure for the traveler. 
We have chosen a spot near In- 
cline as illustrating the superb 
beauty of Tahoe and placed 
the picture on our title page. 





NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS Magazine is published by 
the Nevada Department of Highways, in the State Printery at 
Carson City, and is issued for distribution, gratis, to persons inter- 
ested in the present welfare and future development of Nevada. 
Nevada Department of Highways will be glad to mail a copy, or 
copies, upon request. NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS 
MAGAZINE IS NOT .TO BE SOLD. 





Lake Tahoe -- A Precious Gem In the Sierra Nevadas 


TRADDLING the Nevada-California State line, high up 
S in the Sierra Nevadas and reposing in a framework of 
tree-covered mountains you will find a huge, crystal- 
clear pool of fresh water called Lake Tahoe. Locked in a bowl 
and replenished each year by melting snows its waters are 
rimmed on all sides with bold granite masses and trees extend- 
ing down to the shore line. Here and there broad, flat 
meadows recede from the water's edge and move backward 
until they clash, head-on, with the thick forests crowding down 
the hillsides. Long sand and pebble stretches, sloping gradu- 
ally toward the water, offer ideal bathing beaches for thousands 
of recreation seekers in summer, while selected steep slopes, 
thinly splotched with trees, offer excellent spaces for winter 
sports in season. . 

Tall, shapely evergreens, some five- and six-feet through at 
the stump, blanket the enclosing hills and crowd close enough 
so that their roots can wade in the water. Many bays and 
coves form indentations, some with long sweeping curves; 
others rock bound and water lashed. 

Considerably more than a mile above sea level (6,223 feet 
elevation), Lake Tahoe is like a rare and priceless jewel tucked 
away in a huge natural treasure chest of exquisite scenic beauty. 
It also has a utilitarian function, that of supplying precious 
water to many thirtsy ranches in the Truckee Meadows and 
a few other small valleys. Through a complex system of ditches 
and canals, the Truckee River—Lake Tahoe’s outlet—gives an 
ample supply of water’ by which ranchers in a large section of 
western Nevada can successfully carry on their agricultural 
efforts. 

Lake Tahoe also affords recreational facilities for thousands 
of California and Nevada citizens during both summer and 
winter. Many of these citizens have built cottages and homes 
along its shores and take advantage of the cool, delightful sur- 
roundings in hot weather, for their relaxation. 


Geologically speaking Tahoe is not an old lake. It is still 
quite young, being born in the Quaternary age. Perhaps that 
is One reason why it displays so much beauty and charm—a 
charm typified in the freshness and vigor of youth. However, 
Lake Tahoe came into being long after the disturbance of 
subterranean forces which lifted the granite core of the Sierra 
Nevada mountain range to its present height and contours. 
Those subsurface disturbances occurred during the Tertiary 
period of the geological scale, according to scientists, but 
weathering and erosion of the surface has since planed down 
the “everlasting hills” to their present rugged levels. 

Probable recurring slips of large masses of land along a 
fault, which lifted up the surrounding rocks, followed later 
by lava flows from Mount Pluto, a former volcano, which now 
lies dormant at the northwest end of the lake, and subsequent 
glacial action embraced a combination of natural phenomena 
which excavated, then closed in on the huge, irregular shaped, 
elongated trough. Now this bowl contains a body of water 
which is as long as the English Channel is wide, and half again 
as wide as San Francisco Bay, or 21 miles in length and 12 
miles in breadth. Its greatest depth has been sounded to 1,600 
feet plus. The bottom of the lake, consequently, has a level 
only a few hundred feet higher than that of the Carson Valley 
which spreads over Western Nevada east of the lake. We 
hasten to state, however, that the Carson Valley is securely 
protected by an intervening range of granite, ten miles wide. 

When the natural dam at the northwest end of Lake Tahoe 
was built, many ages ago, Mount Pluto’s gremlin engineers 
spewed out volcanic, molten material, which rolled down its 
sides and eventually closed the opening at the north end of 
the elongated trough. Subsequently, drainage waters from all 
the surrounding mountains flowed into the basin and were 
trapped. The waters found their way into the huge depression, 
were held captive, and little by little, year after year, the 
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melting snows gradually filled to the brim the big hole to its 
present depth. That is how Lake Tahoe came into being. 
Apparently the original earth-filled dam, at the northern end 
was more than 1,600 feet deep, a good sized engineering job, 
even according to our present day measurements. 
Supplementing the volcanic flow from Mount Pluto, glaciers 
at the south or extreme opposite end of the lake, in more 
recent times, crept down from the High Sierras carrying rocks 
and other debris on their backs. When the sun became unbear- 
able for the glaciers, they melted and dropped their load. As 
ages passed the glaciers receded, and left two small “baby” 


lakes and a bay, as appendages to the bigger waters of Tahoe.. 


The bay is a companion unit to the baby lakes and is separated 
from them by a long, high ridge, over which the present high- 
way travels. 

Cascade Lake and Fallen Leaf Lake, at the southwest end, 
were choked off completely by the residual glacial drift and 
molded into the beautiful, limpid pools, which we now enjoy 
so much. Emerald Bay was left stranded with its mouth 
wide open. At Emerald Bay the glacier apparently became 
exhausted, gave up in despair, quit cold, and just barely failed 
to close the gap. Now Emerald Bay is directly connected with 
Lake Tahoe by a narrow stretch of water and comprises a 
scenic diversion which is delightful. It seems that everyone 
likes it better that way, too. It’s more picturesque. 

The first recorded knowledge of Lake Tahoe dates back to 
the time when General John C. Fremont, noted western 
explorer of the pioneer days, made his notable journeys through 
Nevada and California, in 1844. 

Later when Fremont crossed the front range of the Sierra 
Nevadas, coming from the east through Carson Pass, he 
sighted the big pool of water and made a record of it in his 
official report to Washington. He named the newly found 
waters Mountain Lake. It retained that designation until 1852. 
Later it was called Lake Banpland, honoring a French explorer 
and geographer. Subsequently its name was again changed 
to Lake Bigler as a compliment to California's governor in 
office at that time. 

Ten years later Dr. Henry De Groot, explorer and ethnolo- 
gist, while exploring the mountains in the Lake Tahoe area, 
compiled a vocabulary of Indian words as used by the Washoe 
tribes. He learned that tah-oo-ee meant snow, and tah-oo 
meant water. He suggested to friends that the name tah-oo-ee 
was more suitable than Lake Bigler. In 1863, through usage, 
Tahoe was considered more appropriate and so it was named, 
unofficially. Although no government action was ever taken 
to change the name, Tahoe has generally applied ever since. 

At that time the entire region surrounding the lake was a 
part of Utah Territory. When Nevada became a State and 
the boundary line was fixed in 1864, the eastern one-third of 
this mountain lake was declared to be a part of Nevada while 
the remaining two-thirds was embraced as California’s portion. 

Seasons at Tahoe are the year around, but more appropriate 
between April 15, and November 15. 

Lake Tahoe never freezes over, in spite of the fact that 
temperatures sometimes drop to zero or a little lower. One 
good reason for that is that the lake is deep, and the surface 
waters are often disturbed. Tahoe is deep—in one place the 
bottom has been sounded at 1,625 feet. That spot is over near 
the northwest corner of the lake. Out towards the middle, 
from the Nevada shore line, it varies from 500 to 1,000 feet. 
Lakeward from the Nevada shore for a length of several miles, 
there is a rocky shelf which extends out about a mile, or so. 





High mountains surround the lake on all sides and make it 
seem like a gigantic half-filled bowl. Some of the mountains 
lift their crowns 2,500 feet above the water and in the north- 
east corner, Mount Rose, in Nevada, elevation 10,800 feet, is 
the crowning mark. There’s a scenic highway connection 
from Reno, over the Mount Rose Pass (9,000 feet), which 
contacts the north shore of the lake. On the lake side of this 
pass, while approaching the water from on high over a wind- 
ing, safely graded road, the view is breath taking, and one 
begins to appreciate the beauty and the density of the forests 
on the western slope. 

Fine stands of pine, fir, cedar, and hemlock, cover the sur- 
rounding mountains. Some of the trees will be 150 feet or 
more in height, with most graceful outlines. Many real mon- 
archs of the forest make their home there and the gnarled 
and twisted bark of these forest giants evidence the fact that 
they have stood guard of Tahoe’s waters for a century or 
more. 

There’s good fishing in Lake Tahoe, but you've got to get 
away from the shore to get the big ones. Some 15- to 18- 
pounders have been caught, out near the middle, but the gen- 
eral run is more likely to be from 3- to 5- and 7-pounds in 
weight. Mackinaws, and other trout species are caught. 

A paved highway skirts the entire lake, and it makes a 
delightful 75 mile drive. The traveling is as smooth as on a 
carpet floor, most stretches being paved with the crushed 
granite which is so plentiful in the neighborhood. On some 
segments this road runs along at water level where sprays 
from the lashing waves nearly reach the highway; in’ other 
places the road climbs high and runs along a mountain shelf, 
at times 500 feet above the water. This makes for a great 
variety of panorama. Sometimes there’s a big, jutting solid 
mass of granite which hides the lake from the view of the 
tourist, at other places glimpses of the water are caught 
between the openings in the forests, but the road never swerves 
more than a quarter of a mile away from the water line. 

Winter snows feed Tahoe and keep it well filled. Most of 
the drainage comes in from the west, south, and southwest. 
The famous Truckee River, at the northwest end, is the one big 
outlet. Flood gates control the flow and the lake level is main- 
tained. 

Lake Tahoe’s mood is ever changing, never the same. Some- 
times it seems dolefully somber in its tranquility; sometimes 
its lightly rippled waters display gaiety and charm; sometimes, 
whipped by strong winds, its mood is disturbed and the 
waters lash furiously; in the morning sunlight Tahoe may be 
hazy and mirror like in its stillness; in the evening shadows 
it primps its full charm and loveliness, but Tahoe is always 
gorgeous, in any mood. To see sundown from the Nevada, or 
eastern shore, is a picture of lasting impressions. It seems as 
if the Master tries to display all his glory and majesty in one 
grand splash just before nightfall. The scene is inspiring. 
Long, glistening bands of sunbeams ripple over the entire 
width of the lake in exquisite brilliance. Just before the sun 
drops down behind the fading, purple hills to the west, it 
seems to dazzle the observer and sweeps the whole lake with 
myriads of flashing, brilliant fireflys. When the sun sets behind 
the California mountains, Tahoe with all its soft tones and 
varied hues prepares for the coming night. The twilight is 
short and soon the golden moon peeps over the Nevada hills 
and lulls Tahoe’s waters into peaceful tranquility. 

In the early days there was some real “steamboating” on 
Lake Tahoe. That was back in the 1860’s when the gold and 
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In the shade of a tall, shapely pine the Caddy House at Glenbrook golf course stands along Tahoe's shores. It’s a nine-hole course amid a scenic setting. 
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A segment of the Mount Rose Highway as it courses high above the water and millions of trees. 


sliver mines at Virginia City, on the Comstock Lode, 25 miles 
to the northeast were running full blast and there was an end- 
less demand for lumber and big timbers. These Nevada hills 
with their fine timber stands became good “meat” for the 
mines, and this extended over into California as well. Trees 
were felled, lumber cut, and the logs dragged down to the lake 
shore by teams of horses. There the logs were tied into booms. 
Real “steamers” towed these booms from their docks to the 
landing harbors of Zephyr Cove, or Glenbrook, across the lake. 
The logs were then taken from the water, hauled to a water 
flume near by. In the flume the logs were floated at breakneck 
speed, down the eastern slopes of the Sierras toward the Carson 
River and eventually the Comstock. Zephyr Cove and Glen- 
brook were important logging ports of debarkation. 

At one point along U S 50 (The Lincoln Highway), one of 
the principal Nevada approach routes to the lake, the highway 
cuts through a huge mass of solid rock which extends high 
above, and out over the water. It is known as Cave Rock. 
The seaward walls drop almost sheer to the waters edge for 
nearly 500 feet. This huge mass of volcanic rock at first 
blocked the path for the proposed highway and baffled road 
engineers. The original road skirted the point and was built 
up on timber supports which are still to be seen on the 
cliff sides. Later resourceful highway builders drove a tunnel 
through the rock and integrated the tunnel with the highway. 
It made a great difference. Now through this hole, traffic 


passes with safety and convenience. As added features, a 
“lookout” parking place has been provided at Cave Rock for 
those who wish to enjoy one of the most sweeping and beauti- 
ful panoramas of Lake Tahoe to be found anywhere around 
its entire rim. 

Ever since miners, working on the Comstock Lode at Vir- 
ginia City, struck a large volume of hot water around the 3,000 
foot level in the Savage Mine, in the late 1860's, there has 
been a persistent belief that, in some way or another, Lake 
Tahoe has a direct connection with the Comstock Lode. The 
theory, correct or incorrect, is that a fissure links the two places, 
about 20 miles apart. From this theory has developed many 
tales concerning the escaping flow of water. Some observers 
have declared that as much as 500 acre-feet of water per day is 
escaping from the lake through this subterranean channel. 

Be that as it may, it remained for the late Sam P. Davis, 
Nevada’s great literary genius of forty years ago, to compose 
one of the masterpieces of such tales. 


Sam Davis’ writings are known all over the world. He com- 


piled and wrote a complete and authentic history of Nevada, 
many years ago. He was at one time editor of the famous 
Carson City Daily Appeal, one of Nevada's earliest newspapers. 
He died 30 years ago. . 
More than 50. years have passed since Sam Davis wrote 
“The Mystery of the Savage Sump,” but it still remains a 
Nevada classic. We are privileged to reproduce it here: 
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Perhaps a little less comfortable for driving, but safe, Kingsbury Grade affords enchanting views of Carson Valley. 


Clear Creek Grade, a paved approach out of Carson City, offers an easier climb across the Carson Range of the Sierra Nevadas. 








Cave Rock tunnel. From its adjacent parking station sweeping views of Lake Tahoe can be enjoyed. The tunnel is a part of payed U S 50. 


It was more than twenty years ago that Virginia City, 
Nevada, first wrestled with what was known as the “Mystery 
of the Savage Sump.” 

The sump of the Savage Mine is an excavation at the foot 
of the incline where the hot water of the mine collects in 
volume, and from whence it is pumped into the Sutro Tunnel, 
steaming, scalding hot. The Sutro Tunnel strikes the great 
Comstock Ledge, 1,750 feet below the surface, and is the drain 
pipe through which all the water in the Comstock mine 1s 
discharged. It runs through the boxes in the tunnel nearly 
five miles before it reaches the lower mouth of the tunnel and 
from thence finds its way into the Carson River. The sump is 
more than 3,000 feet below the surface, and when this point 
was reached it marked the limit of man’s ability to pierce the 
depths of the earth on the Comstock Ledge. 


The water came in so fast that the big pumps had to be 
kept constantly at work to prevent the flood of the lower 
levels. 

One morning the miners who came off the 3 o'clock shift 
reported the finding of the body of a man in the sump. It 
was a horrible, shapeless thing, with the flesh cooked in the 
hot water and the features unrecognizable. The body, what 
was left of it, was exposed in the morgue for more than a 
week, but not identified. Several thousand men were working 
in the mines at the time, but the roll of the Miner’s Union 
and the tally sheet of the Savage Mine showed no one missing. 

Besides this it was noticed that the corpse had on fine boots 
with high heels. It also had on remnants of clothes and por- 
tions of a broadcloth coat were fished up from the sump. It 
could not have been a miner, and those who had charge of 
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the incline leading to the sump were positive that no such man 
had ever gone down. There was but one way of reaching it, 
and that was by riding down on a sort of cage known as the 
“giraffe,” let down and pulled up by a cable working by 
machinery running in the hoisting works above ground. 

The men who were employed in the responsible positions 
about the mine were all of the most trustworthy character, 
and had been employed there for years. No one could enter 
the mine without a permit from the superintendent, and even 
then no visitor ever went into the lower levels, where the hot 
water dripped from the rocks and the heat was something as 
high as 140 degrees in places where the half-naked men 
worked with cold water playing from a hose on their bodies. 


occurred in the mining stock market will be noticed. One and 
the same narration tells the story of the death of the unknown 
man found in the Savage Sump and the rise and fall of mining 
stock at the time mentioned. In the fall of ’69 a San Fran- 
cisco stock speculator was spending a few weeks at Lake Tahoe, 
the summer resort in the Sierra Nevada mountains, which lie 
partly in Nevada and partly in California. 

Wishing to be out of the way of the world as much as possi- 
ble, he engaged quarters at a little secluded place on the 
Nevada side of the lake, known as Carnelian Bay. It was a 
cheap and out of the way place, and not over a dozen guests 
were there at a time, but the fishing was excellent and the 
surroundings pleasant. The tourist's name was William 





A curving sweep of beach and sandy shore line as seen from the Bourne patio, near Elk Point, Lake Tahoe. 


If it was murder, who could possibly be implicated? The 
authorities and the newspapers and the officers of the Miners’ 
Union and the superintendents of the mines investigated the 
mystery on separate lines, and after a year of probing it was as 
much a mystery as on the day the body was discovered floating 
about, swollen and distorted, in the foul and steaming waters 
of the sump. 

As years passed the incident was well-nigh forgotten, but 
now, at this remote time, I am able to furnish the world with 
a complete solution. 

If the reader will take the pains to look over the files of the 
San Francisco papers during the latter part of 1869 and the 
spring of ’70, some of the most violent fluctuations that ever 


Meeker, and he had lost a large fortune in the whirl of stock 
speculations on California Street. 

One morning, while fishing about a mile from the hotel, 
he noticed that his boat began slowly turning, and in a few 
minutes described a complete circle in the water. Some chips 
and debris were collected about the boat and they seemed to 
stay there. He studied the situation carefully and reached the 
conclusion that there was a subterranean outlet which caused 
the eddy. 

He was a man of quick action, and that night he carved the 
initials W. M. on a piece of pine, and next morning rigged up 
a weight, rowed out and lowered it into the water where his 
boat had been affected by the currents. It went down in about 
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Crossing the south State line, tall, graceful evergreens line both sides of the highway like an avenue of palms. 


_ Zephyr Cove Beach resort, one of the most popular tourist stops on the 75-mile shore line drive around Tahoe. 
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At the north State line, a community of hotels, business houses, a post office and bank, and service stores, has progressed through the years. 


a hundred feet of water and then something began bearing it 
down. There was a succession of tugs and the line began spin- 
ning over the edge of the boat with rapidly increasing speed. 
Then the line caught in the boat and snapped with the strain. 
This made it clear to him that the water was surging through 
an outlet in the lake bottom. That night he settled his bill 
and started for San Francisco. 

He took but one man into his confidence and that was 
Colonel Clair, one of the heaviest and most unscrupulous 
operators in the market and a member of the biggest firm on 
the street. They figured for more than a week, with maps and 
surveys and reached the conclusion that the water making its 
exit from the lake was finding its outlet in the lower levels of 
the Comstock mines. 

They poured over statistical tables showing how the lake had 
been, on an average, at least one foot higher before the mines 
in Virginia City had encountered water in the lower levels, and 
to them the mystery of the fall in the water of the lake was 
explained. ; 

It was decided to send a man into the Savage to watch for 
the piece of pine with Meeker’s initials on. But why trust it to 
a third party? Meeker himself went into Virginia City, and on 
a letter of recommendation from Colonel Clair was given work 
in the Savage and placed at the foot of the incline as a station 
tender. 

He had not been long at his post when the little piece of 
wood with the initials W. M. came up on the surface of the 
water of the sump, and his heart gave a great bound of joy. 
That night he was flying to San Francisco on a fast train, and 
next morning was closeted with Colonel Clair, the mining 
operator and millionaire. 

The plan these two men fixed on was the boldest ever 
conceived in the annals of stock speculation.’ It was nothing 
less than a method by which the hole in the bottom of Tahoe 
might be stopped by a mechanical contrivance and then 
opened and closed at will. By this means the mines might 


be cleared of water or flooded to suit the convenience of the 
two operators, and this condition, having its influence on the 
stock market, would make millions of money for the men who 
had conceived the bold design. 

Before the week was over, Meeker, backed by the money 
of Colonel Clair, was back at Lake Tahoe. He ordered a large 
flatboat built, ostensibly for fishing purposes. It was com- 
pleted in a couple of weeks and fitted with a good cabin, and 
here he took up his abode. From then on a lot of mysterious 
consignments reached Tahoe for Meeker, and he received them 
on his flatboat at Tahoe City and moved the boat from place 
to place by the aid of a small steam launch. 

To all intents and purposes it was an angler’s craft, the 
mere pastime of a man who had the money at his disposal to 
catch Tahoe trout in his own way. 

It proved really a simple matter to stop the hole in the lake. 
Careful investigation showed it to be nearly circular and about 
four feet across. The dimensions of the hole being known 
approximately was sufficient. The butt of a log about five 
feet in diameter was given a conical shape, and bolts were sunk 
in the end, to which a heavy chain was attached: This was 
connected with a windlass and let down through the “well” in 
the bottom of the rough board house built on the boat, and on 
a calm day, when the water was still, Clair and Meeker could 
see a long distance into the depths of the water, by the aid of 
a large mirror and the sunlight which came in through a hole 
in the roof of the house, reflected down the well. 

Then came the grand test, when they let down the big plug. 
Slowly it was lowered until it was caught in the suction and 
the chain showed the enormous strain. Then down, deeper 
and deeper it went in the mighty current, taking the handles 
of the windlass from the hands of the men and sending it 
whirling. It revolved like a buzz saw for a few seconds, and 
then came to a standstill. It was evident the plug had settled 
into the hole as far as it would go, and that the pressure of the 
water was keeping it there. The deflected light thrown down 
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likeness of the Bard of Avon can be seen near the top. 
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Shakespeare Rock, near Spooner’s Junct 





View of Glenbrook, Nevada, and Lake Tahoe with the California High Sierras in background. Part of the nine-hole golf course appears 


Glenbrook Inn, a famous Nevada hostelry and resting place, has a beautiful setting on Tahoe’s shores 





One type of home found on the Nevada side of the lake. 


by the large mirror on the boat showed that such was the case. 

Could the plug be lifted back. The fate of their plot 
depended upon their answer. The two men threw their weight 
on the handles of the windlass, but they could not budge it an 
inch. That night they bored holes in the windlass shaft and 
inserted long crowbars. With this improved leverage they 
succeeded with comparatively little trouble in drawing the plug 
out of the hole and lifting it beyond the influence of the suc- 
tion. Several times they lowered and raised it again. That 
night Colonel Clair was on his way to San Francisco, leaving 
Meeker to guard the boat. 

During the next ten days brokers who watched the market 
noticed that the firm of Goodman and Crowley was buying 
Savage in any lots offered. There was nothing special in the 
way of developments in the mine, and those who had become 
tired of holding Savage began to unload on a rising market. 
Presently the brokers who had the handling of the deal were 
active bidders on the stock. The tall form of Joe Goodman 
was soon noticeable in the center of a gesticulating crowd, bid- 
ding up Savage. The price rose gradually, and still he stood 
calm and serene, as was his wont, and taking in all the Savage 
offered. 

“Five thousand at twenty-six, buyer thirty.” 

Goodman took them and more at the same figure. 

A little man rose and flung twenty thousand shares at Good- 
man. He took them without blinking. 

There was a pause and a swirl of speculation seemed for a 
moment to have lost its momentum. 

Thirty-five thousand shares inside a minute, and snapped up 
by one man, was not a usual thing. They waited to see what 
the calm, blue-eyed man would do, as if he would dare bid 
higher. Then his voice rang out: 
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From the sun porch beautiful vistas come into view. 


“Twenty-seven for twenty-five thousand shares, buyer thirty.” 

In an instant the cry of “sold” was shouted at him from all 
sides of the Board room. 

“Take ‘em all,” he cried, “and will give twenty-eight for 
fifty thousand more.” 

Not a sale was offered at those figures. Something was on. 
The brokers scented a big deal in Savage, and no one dared to 
take his offer. 

The session closed and in a few minutes the street was a 
scene of extraordinary excitement. The wires were hot between 
San Francisco and Virginia City with cipher dispatches but 
no one could report anything extraordinary in Savage. There 
was no development and the water in the lower levels required 
the full working capacity of the big Cornish pumps to hold it 
in control. 

Goodman was a commission broker and evidently not specu- 
lating on his own hook, and Colonel Clair’s brokers were sell- 
ing Savage—but in mightly small lots. 

Colonel Clair was moving about the street in front of the 
Exchange building deprecating the idea of a rise in stocks not 
based on actual merit. 

“My son,” he said to one of the curbstone brokers, “there can 
never be anything in buying Savage until the water is out of 
the lower levels.” 

Within a week the water was nearly all out of the Savage, 
and also out of the adjoining mines, and stocks began to soar. 
The pumps all along the big lead were slowing down and the 
word went out that the water had been conquered at last and 
now the big bonanzas were going to be uncovered. Virginia 
City was happy, and the Stock Exchange in San Francisco 
was a whirl of speculation. 

Then Colonel Clair began shorting everything in the midst 
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From the veranda of this ornate private home, near Glenbrook, host and guests may enjoy lake, forest, and mountain panoramas. 


of flurry. He had sold and realized a cool million, and was 
now a bear. It seemed odd that this should be the case when 
the pumps had drained the lower levels almost dry and no 
water was coming in. Then unexpectedly the waters came into 
the lower levels in a great flood and caught the miners napping 
with the pumps barely moving. There was a crash in stocks 
when the news reached Pine Street, San Francisco, and every- 
thing went by the board. Colonel Clair cleaned up another 
million. 

“T didn’t think it could be permanent,” he said. 

Then came a series of rises and breaks in the market and 
Colonel Clair always “hit them just right.” No man seemed 
so shrewd as he, and so the deals went on and his wealth 
accumulated. William Meeker had but to raise or lower the 
plug in Lake Tahoe, according to advices. 

One night as Meeker was raising the plug with the big 
windlass, he became aware of a figure behind him. It was 
Colonel Clair, who had reached the spot by a boat. 

“How is she working?” 

“Never better.” 

“I have your share deposited in the Nevada bank and it is 
now over two million.” 

Meeker smiled and his heart bounded when he heard these 
words. 

“How big the moon looks over yonder,” exclaimed the 
Colonel. 

Meeker turned his head, and a heavy iron bar crushed in 
his skull. Colonel Clair tied a weight to the body and lowered 
it into the depths. Down and down it slowly sank, and then 
the swirl sucked it into the hole and it was gone. Colonel 
Clair lowered the plug. 





One of the smaller types of cottages on the Nevada side of Lake Tahoe. 
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This is Emerald Bay and its island, on the California side of Lake Tahoe, the most delic: 





scenic spots in the world. It is readily accessible through Nevada over paved highway U S 50. 








Driving a herd to new grazing grounds in the heart of the great cattle country of Elko County, where cattle raising is a prime industry. | 


| Amid a pastoral and mountain scene of incomparable beauty, a flock of sheep graze in the shadow of the rugged Ruby Mountains. 
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No rodeo would be complete without a parade of fine horseflesh. Here you see the Carlin Riding Club strutting past the reviewing stand in Elko. 


Elko County Spreads Out All Over Northeast Nevada 


EOGRAPHICALLY speaking Elko County is an empire 
within a State. Its 17,000 square-mile-spread rambles 
all over the northeastern corner of Nevada in the very 

heart of the great American West. From the Utah line at 
Wendover to the western boundary of the county is a stretch of 
nearly 200 miles. Starting from the Idaho border at the north 
one must travel 125 miles before crossing into White Pine 
County in the south. This total area gives Elko County the 
distinction of being the third largest county in the whole 
United States. 

In that great sweep of western land nature has mixed things 
up on a gigantic scale using the great American Basin for its 
mixing bowl. Nature has stirred up a batch of rugged moun- 
tain ranges, broad valleys in between, expansive green open 
spaces, and fertile lands. Then the Humboldt River, with its 
many forks and tributaries, was poured into the huge mixing 
bowl giving color and consistency to the ingredients. Playing 
a sleight of hand trick on geography, several smaller rivers 
in the north, contrary to the master plan, spill over the north 
rim of the basin and flow toward the mighty Columbia and 
eventually reach the sea. The complex concoction also includes 
monotonous sagebrush wastes, tree-covered canyons, lofty 
peaks, barren hills, and rolling outcrops flashing splotches of 
color. Blue skies and a warm sun add flavor and cheer to the 
great variety of panorama and landscape. Prominent in the 
picture will be one herd of cattle, or flock of sheep, after 
another, in the distance or close to the highway, foraging on 
grasses and nourishing plants. Conditioning of these meat 


animals for the hungry metropolitan markets of the Pacific 
Coast and the midwest comprises the largest single industry in 
Elko County. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, fur trappers roamed 
this unexplored region when there were no roads or railroads 
and the only way to get about from one place to another 
was on foot, or in the saddle over narrow, unmarked trails 
which led, apparently, to nowhere. Those trappers were in 
search of good hunting grounds. In their wanderings they 
found a long, meandering river, which was later given the 
name of Humboldt. 

Jedediah Smith, Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Peter Skeene 
Ogden, and many others of the old-timers tramped over these 
wild, wide-open spaces, now a part of Elko County, looking for 
beaver and other fur bearing animals. They were among the 
first white men to penetrate the great wilderness. In their 
quest for pelts they scouted and explored the land along the 
Humboldt and worked the little Salmon river in the Jarbidge 
country to the north. They didn’t overlook any of the smaller 
rivers and streams and did pretty well by themselves. 

It was those trappers who first became familiar with the 
winding Humboldt and its tributaries. Later when the tide of 
immigration set in, and thousands of eastern people, seeking 
new homes, jogged toward the California gold fields and the 
Pacific Coast country this same Humboldt River achieved fame 
as a trail which those early-day tourists followed in their course 
westward. In those days, as even in our Own time, the Hum- 
boldt was a dominating geographical feature of the land. The 
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Humboldt was a natural trail which spearheaded westward 
through the Great Basin Country. It proved to be the easiest 
route to follow for the covered wagon trains. It became one 
of the main traveled routes between Salt Lake City and the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, the last natural barrier before reach- 
ing the great valley in California. 

While most of the emigrants went on to California, some of 
them saw possibilities in the Nevada land, particularly in the 
Ruby Valley. They remained to make their future home. 
Those thrifty pioneers cleared the land, tilled the soil, and 
harvested their crops in due time. The beautiful Ruby Valley 
had an appeal because the soil was good and water plentiful. 
The valley lay in the shadow of the Ruby Mountains where 
snows piled up deep all winter long, and when the warm spring 
sun melted the snow many small streams poured from the 
canyons and carried off the water to the flat lands. This 
afforded ample water for irrigation and the pioneers took 
advantage of it. The same conditions apply out there today. 

The early settlers took up acreage, built their homesteads and 
bedded down to become the first ranchers of Elko County when 
it was later established as a political unit of the State. Through 
the years the number of settlers has increased and the land has 
sustained ranchers who progressively developed their holdings. 
That project began in the days of dusty roads and horse-drawn 
wagons, when travel was slow and often dangerous. It was in 
the days before good roads came to the land and the automobile 
was still a fanciful dream. ; 

The Central Pacific Railroad completed its line through 
Nevada in 1869 and this was a great stimulant to the growth 
of Elko County. The Central Pacific allied with the Union 
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Pacific, was the first transcontinental railroad to span the 
prairies, cross the Rockies, and bring the “iron horse” to this 
far western Great Basin country. Practical as they proved to 
be those “iron horses” were a far cry from the present day 
streamliners rolling across Nevada land at 100 miles-per-hour. 

It was a great event indeed to have a cross country railroad 
serve the town of Elko. In fact Elko originally was a camp 
which housed and sheltered the many hundreds of workers who 
helped build the line across the State. After the trains began 
running on regular schedule and westerners accepted the rail- 
road as a dependable and accomplished fact, Elko town grew 
in importance as a busy freight center. The railroad served 
the town itself as well as the ranchers in the back country. 
This ended once and for all time the dismal isolation of the 
West and brought the East into the picture as a next door 
neighbor. As time passed, mining activities in the camps of 
Eureka and Hamilton flared up with sensational gold, silver, 
and lead discoveries. Those two camps were a hundred miles 
or more distant from Elko but the town became the railhead 
for shipping supplies into the camps and hauling out the 
products of the mines. This, naturally, accelerated trade and 
brought prosperity and progress. 

Elko County’s own mining activity during those years was 
of secondary importance. The more stable industry of cattle 
and sheep raising, by reason of the availability of broad sweeps 
of open grazing land, gained a solid footing and maintained 
itself as the principal business ever since. Elko County land is 
so well suited for the raising of cattle and sheep this consistent 
development is not at all surprising. Later, mining was given 
an impetus in the county itself, when important deposits of 


The modern small city of Elko in the heart of the great American West typifies the progress and prosperity of central Nevada. 
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A few of the small lakes found in the upper levels of the Ruby Mountains. The majestic natural scenic beauty of this range rivals anything found in western United States. 





gold, silver, lead, zinc, and copper ores were found in some of 
its mineralized hills. 

Today, nearly a century after its beginning as a railroad 
work camp, sheltering the crew of the coming transcontinental 
rail line, Elko has grown into one of the largest cities in the 
State. It is a trading center supplying folks in an area covering 
17,000. square miles of cattle country, with some very impor- 
tant mining projects to help. 

In 1910, the Western Pacific Railroad completed its Feather 
River Route from California to Ogden, Utah, and Elko became 
one of the main line stops in Nevada. Coincident with the 
coming of this second rail line the future of Elko County was 
assured. When the automobile entered the picture, the demand 
for better roads rose high above a whisper until it was heard, 
and, as a consequence, Elko County today enjoys rail and 
highway services which lead to all parts of the county, and 
connect with lines to all parts of the Nation. 

Elko County, Nevada, typifies the wide open spaces. In those 
broad stretches of land one finds thousands of cattle and sheep 
and hundreds of horses. Besides that, you'll be surprised to 
know, there are many fishable streams, unsurpassed mountain 
scenery, cross-country air travel ways, rich ranching land, active 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc mines, and a potential 
reserve of billions of barrels of crude oil locked up in huge 
mountains of oil shale. 

When the list of assets of this third-largest county in the 
Nation is enumerated the hospitality and friendliness of its 
people must not be overlooked. Those attributes are really a 
genuine and sincere part of their daily living. 





Wild Horse Dam in northern Elko County impounds waters of the Owyhee River and provides irrigation for a large section of fertile lands in that region. 


Some of these Nevadans enjoy modern life in the smaller 
cities and towns while others make their livelihood on the far 
flung ranches. As a group Elko County folk enjoy a per capita 
wealth comparing favorably with any other section of the 
Nation. They possess a heritage which has yielded a thousand- 
fold since the first emigrants crossed the county’s trails and the 
county is only now entering upon youthful days of progressive 
future development and expansion. 

When one speaks of Elko County visions come to mind of a 
vast cattle domain on big ranch spreads. In a great measure 
that is entirely correct. There you see cattle on the hoof roam- 
ing over unfenced lands; cattle in the corrals; cattle of many 
brands grazing on the mountain side, in the flat country, or 
along the river bottom lands; cattle bawling in the shipping 
pens waiting for a long, last freight ride; cattle by the hundreds 
moving over hill and valley to new pastures—cattle every- 
where. It is a great cattle country. It’s the land of sleek Here- 
ford and Aberdeen-Angus steer and the wily cowpuncher; the 
home of the rope-pitching hombre, on a rangy steed, riding 
herd; it’s the land of the white-faced maverick and the bawling 
dogie; it’s the land where the cowpoke rides like hell all day 
long and learns the skill of handling animals, as a daily chore, 
in the hard way. It’s a land where both men and women are 
rugged in physique and strong in character and live boldly. 
With it all they enjoy good health and have a cheerful life 
in the open. It’s the land where a man spends long hours 
forked over a horse, on polished leather, rounding up stubborn 
steers which insist that the grass is better on the far side of the 
valley, ten miles away, than it is in the lee of the mountain 
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where the main herd plods along on the grazing grounds. Then 
the cowpuncher disagrees with the steer and digs spurs into his 
horse’s flank to do something about it. It’s a land where cow- 
boys rope cattle as a part of their daily work and not as an 
exhibition, although it can be truthfully stated, like the mail- 
man who takes a walk on his holiday, the cowboy likes rodeos 
and eagerly pits his skill against the professionals—and quite 
often wins. It’s a rugged land and rugged folks are proud to 
own and live on this land. It’s a land where cattle raising is 
big business and the cowman likes his business. Elko County 
is the livestock capital for all the country stretching between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

And in spite of its semi-isolated location, don’t be surprised 
to learn that the entire county is as modern as Brooklyn. The 
automobile and the airplane are not strangers to these hardy 
westerners, because they use them in their daily chores. The 
plane and the motor car cut down time over long distances, 
and make the long rolling miles seem like a short jaunt. And 
youll find practically every gadget that operates by electricity 
in all the stores, and homes, most of the ranch houses and 
barns of the Elko County resident. Telephones and radios are 
commonplace and Elko County ranchers now look forward to 
television installations. 

Elko County covers more than 10,000,000 acres of land and 
much of this land is devoted to the production of livestock. In 
fact most of the forage in this range country grows where 
roving livestock are the only means of harvesting it and with- 
out livestock the forage would be wasted. 

Except for the production of saddle horses which is an 
important sideline with many ranchers, the main economic 
agricultural pursuit is raising of beef cattle with sheep raising 
and wool production next in importance. 

From the standpoint of value the beef animal is king in 
Elko County. There are approximately 16 times more cattle 
in the county than there are people. Only one other county in 
the Nation has more beef cattle than are found here. The 
1945 census lists 181,608 head of cattle with a value in excess 
of $12,000,000. Last year’s crop would approximate that 
figure, varying slightly, either plus or minus. By far the vast 
majority of these cattle are of the Hereford breed although 


This icing plant at Carlin, means fruit and vegetables will reach their eastern destination in good condition via Southern Pacific and Western Pacific rail lines. 
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there are some Aberdeen-Angus and some Shorthorn and a few 
of mixed breeding. Due to their characteristic white face, 
Herefords are frequently called “white faces.” 

The cattle industry in Elko County is chiefly one of produc- 
ing feeder cattle which are shipped to other regions for fatten- 
ing before slaughter. Most of the cattle raising is done on 
ranches adjacent to large areas of unfenced or “open” range. 
Hay is produced and is put up for winter feed and the cattle 
run on the range from about May first, until late summer or 
fall. 

Use of public lands is determined by a system of grazing 
permits based on the ranch history, its productive capacity, etc. 
There is no longer any “free” range land. Each stockman can 
turn out on the public lands, only what his allotment calls for, 
and the period of use is specified. When the grazing season 
is over cattle are rounded up and put into privately owned 
fields of the ranch proper. The steers, excess heifers and cows 
are shipped usually from September to November, as feeders. 
Most of them are fattened in western Nevada and California 
before being sent to the stockyards and the killing pens. 

There are 400 ranches in Elko County with some cattle but 
only about 300 of them would be considered as actual cattle 
ranches. Elko County actually has an area of 10,969,600 acres 
of which 25 percent is privately owned ranch land. The other 
75 percent is public domain which ranchers secure by the use 
of grazing permits. These are paid for on a monthly basis at so 
much per animal unit. The majority of stockmen will run 
between 300 and 1,500 head of beef stock. Elko County 
cattle are of excellent quality and are steadily improving 
because of the use of good quality purebred beef bulls, many 
of which are raised within the county by a number of ranchers 
engaged in producing Registered Hereford cattle. 

The production of sheep and wool is the second largest 
livestock business in eastern Nevada. There are 126 ranches 
having some sheep although many of this number are small 
farm flocks kept on home ranches. The number of large 
ranch sheep outfits operating in the county varies with the sea- 
sonal migration of the sheep. There are about 175,000 head 
of locally owned sheep in the county. During April and May 
the lambs are born and the wool is sheared. The average clip 
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These color bearers, in their picturesque western outfits and on beautiful white horses lead the parade through Elko’s downtown streets, late last June. 


Colorful riders on thoroughbred horses, await the march of the parade which started the 1948 Elko rodeo, an annual event. 





Where the Mountain City highway skirts the Wild Horse Reservoir, in Owyhee Canyon, northern Elko County, the fishing is exceptionally good. 


is near eight and a half pounds per sheep, or about 1,500,000 
pounds of wool under present conditions. 

There is a thriving saddle horse industry in Elko County 
receiving its impetus from the Army Remount Service and 
the Elko County Fair. For years the Army Remount Service 
has provided thoroughbred stallions of excellent quality for 
use in breeding saddle horses, which would meet army specifi- 
cations. These horses bred to Elko County mares have pro- 
duced some fine saddle horses many of which are trained to 
race at the Elko Fair, usually held in early September. The 
demand for saddle horses, polo ponies, ‘and Army Cavalry 
horses, in addition to the need for a great number of good 
horses in the cattle industry has led many ranchers into the 
raising of fine saddle horses. The latest figures available show 
there were 14,500 horses in Elko County. 

Next to livestock raising Elko County’s largest industry is 
that of transportation. Because of its favorable location between 
such metropolitan centers as Salt Lake City on the east and 
Sacramento on the west, the city of Elko has developed into 
a rail center of much importance. Besides Elko, the towns of 
Carlin, Wells, Montello, and West Wendover also supplement 
the facilities of the transcontinental and feeder lines which 
serve the county. Two major lines, the Southern Pacific and 
the Western Pacific, and two supplemental lines, a branch of 
the Union Pacific from the north and the Nevada Northern 
from the south, give Elko County a rail service adequate for 
all its shipping. At Elko the Western Pacific maintains rail 
shops and roundhouses, for it is a division point, and repairs 
of a secondary nature can be achieved in these plants. At 
Carlin, the Southern Pacific maintains a division point and also 
an important icing plant for all of its perishable shipments 
between the West and the East. Montello is the junction point 


for the Nevada Northern, which plies between Ely and the 
great copper mining district to the main line of the Southern 
Pacific. Wells is the railhead for the Union Pacific branch 
coming down from Idaho in the north. 

Besides its rail facilities major bus and trucking lines operate 
through the cities of Wells, Elko, and Carlin. Thousands of 
tons of freight, by this modern day method of hauling, passes 
through the towns on their transcontinental runs. These bus 
and truck lines operate over transcontinental highways U S 40 
(The Victory Highway), and U S 50 (The Lincoln Highway), 
and U §S 93 (The International Four States Highway), besides 
several secondary arterials which serve the county. Elko has 
a first-rate airfield, and its runways can accommodate big planes. 
Adding to these airplane facilities several emergency landing 
fields have been constructed in the county to aid in the safety 
of flying, both day and night. 

Total rail lines in the county aggregate 574 miles and that 
investment, together with rolling stock, maintenance and 
operating installations, gives to Elko County its greatest source 
of taxation income. 

From Idaho, the Union Pacific subsidiary, the Oregon Short 
Line, extends its trackage to connect with the Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific at Wells. The city of Wells therefore has 
a distinction shared with no other city in the State, that of 
being served by three major operating railroad systems. From 
the rich copper districts in the neighboring county of White 
Pine comes the bi-weekly service of the Nevada Northern 
making main line connections at Cobre and Shafter, respec- 
tively. 

From single engined biplanes to giant four engined ships; 
from 115 miles per hour speed to 300 miles an hour—that’s 
part of the story of the mid-continent United Airlines service 
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Wells, in eastern Elko County, is served by three trunk line railroads and two intersecting transcontinental highways, U S 40 and U S 93. 


between San Francisco and Chicago in which Elko plays an 
integral part. Elko and Elko County are today connected 
directly with 69 other cities along United’s Nation-wide routes. 

In addition to the major airport at Elko, Elko County boasts 
two exceptionally fine emergency landing fields, one at Wells, 
the second at Owyhee. Improved landing strips are located at 
Mountain City, Jarbidge, Carlin, and Montello. From these 
ports originate private flying and the increase in recent years 
has been noteworthy, no less than 37 private planes ply the 
Elko County ozone. The ranchers, quick to sense the value of 
air travel, have built for their private use 18 landing strips. 
Unique, indeed, is the chartered air ambulance service based 
at Elko. It’s worthiness has been tested several times during 
past winters, when outlying places have become isolated 
because of deep snows. Emergency calls were promptly met 
and the ambulance plane proved its value. Elko and Wells 
have private flying schools which promise to produce more 
aviation enthusiasts. 

Crisscrossing Elko County are three Federal highways total- 
ing in excess of 300 miles. The most important Highway U § 
40 (The Victory Highway), covers the entire width of Elko 
County and bears 80 percent of the east-west traffic upon 
which an average of 1,500 vehicles travel daily. This 
all-weather paved route is utilized by two transcontinental 
bus lines carrying a daily passenger load of 600. Six scheduled 
truck lines haul from 600 to 700 tons of freight daily on 
U S 40 between the Pacific Coast, the intermountain area and 
intermediate points. 

Highway U S 93 rolls along over hill and dale from the 
Idaho-Nevada State line to White Pine County 125 miles 


south, bearing north and south traffic. Highways U S 93 
and U § 40 intersect at Wells, giving that thriving city a 
strategic advantage for the traveling tourist and commercial 
bus lines, over unexcelled highway facilities. 

The third Federal highway to traverse Elko County is High- 
way U S 50 (The Lincoln) which leaves highway U S 40 at 
West Wendover and swings in a southwesterly direction to 
connect with U S 93 only five miles south of the Elko-White 
Pine County line. 

Elko County’s rich cattle and sheep empire provide the great- 
est commodity movement within the county. Annually thou- 
sands of head of livestock are transported from ranch to 
railhead by fleets of large trucks and trailers which by their 
efficient service are gradually removing the picturesque and 
stirring cattle drives to market. The county’s important min- 
ing industry ships thousands of tons of ore annually which are 
trucked from mine to rail points. 

Seventy-two fishable streams with 3,000 miles of fishable 
waterways! 

That’s not bad for a land which has the reputation of being 
in the desert. In fact we'd venture to say it’s very good, and in 
the same breath we'd like to say that Elko County is far from 
being a desert. 

Bass fishing lures the anglers to the streams. In the Ruby 
marshes bass averaging better than 3 pounds have been taken 
in the day’s limit, but trout are still the main stock in trade, 
and the Ruby marshes have those too. The biggest rainbow 
and eastern brook trout in the county are taken from the 
spring ponds at the western edge of the marshes. 

Stream fishing along the South Fork of the Humboldt has 
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Outcroppings of oil shale 3 miles south of Elko. Some of this shale has actually yielded as much as 36 gallons of crude oil to the ton. 


America’s first shale oil plant. Despite present nonoperation, by reason of organizational circumstances, much oil was produced between 1919 and 1927. 














One of the most picturesque scenic spots in the entire western United States, in the crag-crowded Ruby Range, of Elko County, Nevada. 
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Fishing in the Ruby Marshes of eastern Elko County is good. 


been famous for years giving up big rainbow and native trout. 
Rainbows up to 7 pounds and the natives have been checked 
up to 4 pounds. The Humboldt is the longest and largest 
stream in Elko County, but it is not the only fishable stream 
to be found there. 

Trout fishing is good in the Alpine Lakes of the Ruby 
Mountains, and also in the Wild Horse Reservoir, on the 
Owyhee. 

To describe adequately the scenic features of Elko County 
would be attempting an impossible task. There are so many 
scenic lovely spots. And there is so much natural beauty 
in all of them. Many ranges of mountains sprawl all over 
the county and each range has its special feature to make it 
different from any other. 

The more familiarly. known places, and the ones most 
popular to the Elko people, are those of the Ruby Mountains 
which are easily accessible from Elko, Wells, Lamoille, and 
Carlin. The Jarbidge Mountains in the extreme northern part 
are equally rough and gorgeous in aspect but just a little more 
difficult of access. 

In Elko particularly there is a big city atmosphere com- 
mingled with its predominant ranching aspects. It is not 
unusual to see advertised for appearance of a week of two, 
some of the finest dance orchestras in the land. Name-bands 
come to Elko regularly and many of them make it a point 
to return each session. The hotels are elaborate and have the 
last word in comfort and service. While they are not exces- 
sively large, they have ample facilities to take care of the 
increasing number of tourists each season. 

One mineral Elko County has plenty of, is oil shale. If the 
predictions of our expert economists come true, within the 
foreseeable future, that the oil wells are nearing exhaustion, 





A day's catch of nice ones is shown at the right bottom inset. 


Elko County can tell the entire world it has billions of tons of 
oil shale in reserve for such an emergency. 

Production of oil from shale rock is not new in Elko County, 
Nevada. In fact, the first successful operation of an oil shale 
distillation plant anywhere in the United States was in Elko 
County, 3 miles south of the city of Elko, about 20 years ago. 
It is locally known as the Catlin shale plant and was in opera- 
tion from 1919 to 1927. A successful formula was developed 
which produced an average of 36 gallons of crude oil from a 
ton of oil shale. Some of the shales encountered in the opera- 
tion produced as high as 100 gallons to the ton. 

Oil extracted from these shale rocks has a paraffine base and 
is of high quality. Experts declare the product is as good as 
anything which comes from the drilled wells at the present 
time. The oil can be refined into many products such as 
diesel oil, gasoline, kerosene, and paraffine wax. Some of these 
products were marketed to many parts of the world. 

It would be difficult to estimate the amount of shale rock 
available from which crude oil can be extracted. Whole 
mountains of shale containing potential oil producing possi- 
bilities are to be seen in all directions around Elko. It is a 
known fact that some of these shale beds are 700 feet, or more, 
in thickness and extend for almost ten miles in length. Further 
investigation of the possibilities of the Elko shale is expected 
to get under way in the near future, to determine more 
accurately the potentialities of this huge oil reserve, which may 
become a vital factor in the future oil consumption of the 
Nation. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


Pages 16 and 17, color, by Ed. Stiles, Culver City, California ; 
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In Carlin Canyon, rugged limestone outcrops occur. The black patch in the center shows hundreds of swallow nests. 
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Nevada State Highway Department 


Board of Directors : Vail Pittman, Governor, Chairman 


Alan H. Bible, Attorney General 


Jerry Donovan, State Controller 


State Highway Engineer: W. T. Holcomb 
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